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“Our Home, our Country, and our Brother Man.” 


MILLET AS A FODDER CROP. 

Very few farmers in Maine have cultivated 
millet, and yet it is a good crop, whether culti- 
vated for the fodder it yields or for the seed. 
We have tried it and succeeded well, and we 
have also tried it and obtained nothing worth 
harvesting. On a free sandy loam in good 
heart we have succeeded well with it, and found 
it a profitable crop, if cut when the seed was in 
the milk, for fodder. 

On a stiff clayey loam, we have tried it, and 
never succeeded well with it.’ In one instance, 
when sown on such soil, and a dry season 
coming on, we did not obtain a growth worth 
harvesting, and thus lost all the labor and cost 
of seed. 

The Rural New Yorker of last week, contains 
an article on the culture of millet, which agrees 
with our experience, as fur as we have tried the 
crop. Wemake the following extracts from 
the article for the benefit of those of our readers 
who may wish to try a little millet, and may 
not see the New Yorker. 

The most congenial soil for millet, says the 
writer referred to, would be warm and sandy, 
rich and well pulverised to a good depth. As 
the growth of straw and seed to be profitable 
should be large, it becomes a matter of the 
first necessity that the roots should have ample 
space in which to search for food. Shallow 
plowing and cultivation answer little purpose 
in the profitable culture of this as well as most, 
if not all other crops. 

Green sward plowed in the fall, rolled, and 
harrowed in the spring, makes a good field for 
millet, and with some farmers, on rich sandy, 
or gravelly loam, it succeeds admirably on fresh 
turned sward. 

Fair crops are grown upon strong clay fields, but 





NOTES ON FRUIT CULTURE. 

C. Ul. Holt of Lyndeboro’, N. H., sometime 
since in the Granite Farmer, recommends to 
choose scions for grafting from the upright 
shoots at the top of the tree. The form of the 
tree partakes of the habits of the scions set. 
The fruit was materially affected by the nature 
of the stock. Winter apples set in trees that 
produce fruit inclined to rot early, will not 
keep so well as those set in trees bearing later 
fruit. 

He recommends setting the best trees and 
those of a well balanced top. All trees should 
be transplanted from the nursery bed, and the 
tap roots cut off. When the tap root is cut off, 
smooth, lateral roots start out in a horizontal 
direction. These roots, being small and fibrous, 
take up nourishment and promote the growth 
of the tree more than the large roots. 

In setting trees he would dig large holes, four 
or five feet across, and one or two feet deep. He 
always had in readiness a compost for setting 
out trees, composed of rotten turf, meadow 
mud, decayed vegetation of almost any kind, 
yard manure, wood ashes, bone dust, &ec. 

Pear trees required lime. 

Should a tree become winter killed, the wood 
on being cut, will appear of a dark color. 

Mr. Holt has an apple tree called the Bach- 
elder apple, that originated on his farm—a beau- 
tiful apple, keeps most of the winter, resembles 
the Hubbardston Nonsuch. 

WOMAN'S RIGHTS. 

There is one right which women have, which 
we wish they would exercise more than they do. 
It is the right they have to work in the garden, 
and if they like, in the fields too. 

The Editor of the Wisconsin Farmer says 
truly, that ‘*there are hosts of semi-invalid ladies, 
who would find moderate garden labor the best 
medicine, if pursued with regularity and per- 
severance. No matter if delicate hands are un- 
gloved, and even occasionally mingled in that 
mother earth, whither the whole body of many 
a pale invalid houseplant is so rapidly tending.”’ 
These are good words and should be regarded 
by everybody. We hope that the false pride 
which keeps so many shut up in the house like 
prisoners will be dropped, and that we shall see 








asageneral rule, it does not succeed sufficiently 
well to render its cultivation on such, desirable. 


Upon low wet lands it does still worse, though| 


in a favorable season good crops have been 
grown, even on unsuitable fields. 

In this country, millet is sown in May and 
June. The amount of seed may be from eight 
to sixteen quarts per acre, and some go as high 
asa bushel to the acre. If the object be to 
raise large fine perfect sted, use about a peck of 
good clean seed to the acre, sown in drills or 
broadcast—the latter is the universal custom. 
After being sown it should be harrowed in as 
you would wheat or oats. When desired for 
fodder for cattle and horses, we should recom- 
mend half a bushel of seed to the acre, broad- 
cast. When thus grown, the grass or straw 
will be much finer, and make softer and better 
hay. For good feed little reference should be 
had to its seding. Cut and cure as you would 
hay. . 

The writer also remarks that cattle and horses 
eat millet straw with great relish. Milkmen 
state that it increases the flow of milk, and 
being of a yellowish hue, gives the milk a better 
color than carrot juice or anatto. 

The writer above quoted, recommends sowing 
good clean seed. This is important, and when 
the land is clean on which it is grown, there is 
not much trouble in getting a clean crop of 
seed. But we have found one kind of seed to 
mingle with it, and much deteriorate it. This 
is the common ‘‘barn-grass’’ as it is called in 
this neighborhood. This species of grass is a 
sort of millet, belonging we believe in the same 
genus of plants and strongly resemble it. 

We once sowed millet on a piece of land in- 
fested with barn-grass. Of course the seeds be- 
came mingled together, and though the ‘‘barn- 
grass’’ seed is smaller, yet it is difficult to separ- 
ate it, and we were obliged to use up what we 
raised for other purposes than that of seed. 

Our barn-grass is considered a useless weed, 
but we have no doubt that it might be improved 
80 as to become a valuable crop for us. 


PUT IN THE GRASS SEED. 

We have had three dry summers in succession, 
which, as a natural consequence, cut short the 
grass crop, and reduced the amount of hay. 
This reduced the means of keeping stock, so that 
we have not now a full supply of farm stock 
among us. The indications now are that we 
shall have a series of seasons congenial to the 
grass crop. But it will be necessary to refit 
many of our mowing fields with seed in order to 
enable them to replenish our hay-mows as in 
former times. In doing this, it is good economy 
to be liberal with the seed. 

We have found it beneficial to mix a variety 
of seed together, such as common red clover, 
white clover, herds grass, red top, and, if your 
land be inclined to sandy, orchard grass, too. 
By so doing you multiply the chances of having 
e supply of forage crop upon the ground. 

While upon this Subject, we wish to suggest 


the utility of mixing together southern and 
northern clover seed. The southern clover, it 


is true, will be earlier than the northern, but it 
will be finer and shaded by the northern, and 
will not, therefore, become dried up and disap- 
Pear as soon as if sown alone, and it will also 
make the aftermath, or second growth, better at 











more of the ‘‘gentle’’ sex at work in gardens, 
full of zeal and industry, and making their in- 
| fluence felt in the way of horticultural and ag- 
ricultural improvement. No matter if the sun 
does embrown the complexion, and the hand be- 
come a little hardened by the use of the tools, 
—ruddy health will be the reward, and a more 
happy and useful life be the result. The mind 
will be clearer and stronger—the heart better 
and happier, and your society more useful. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
MICE, INSECTS, AND CURCULIOS. 

Mr. Epiror :—I present you a few thoughts 
that are mostly original, and may be valuable. 

A sure method to prevent mice from injuring 
fruit trees.—Take any old tin, zinc or sheet 
iron, cut into square pieces of a few inches ex- 
tent, roll or hammer them into tubes or cylin- 
ders, and shut them around the trees, standing 
them on the ground. 

They will cost but a trifle, they need be only 
a few inches in height to entirely prevent mice 
from working where they begin, (at the ground), 
and if made wide enough to shut or fold past, 
they will enlarge as the trees increase in size, 
and undoubtedly will last long enough to guard 
several generations of young trees from harm. 

To destroy nits, lice and insects on fruit trees. 
Take common bar soap and rub it on the limbs 
and bodies of the trees. The best time to put 
iton limbs and the tops of smell trees and 
shrubs, is before the buds are sufficiently large 
to be injured ; but with care it may be used 
any time. A sufficient quantity will readily 
| adhere to the bark and inequalities of the tree, 
|and rains will dissolye it, and form a wash 
which will thoroughly destroy lice and nits, and 
probably will render the bark and crevices of 
the tree uncomfortable homes for insects. From 
3 to 5 lbs. will be necessary for 100 trees. I 
never have known it to to injure the smallest 
limbs. 

The Curculio or Plum bug. I have tried 
most of the preventives recommended and with 
but poor success. Last year we had showers 
and lots of plums, and it appears to me that 
the reason is, that we had many showers of 
rain (almost daily,) during the 10 or 15 days 
that the little beggars usually do the most in- 
jury, which undoubtedly disturbed them in their 
operations, and beat the clumsy things from the 
trees. Now I intend to profit by the providen- 
tial lesson, and throw water occasionally into 
the tops of my trees, from a tub which I have 
in their vicinity. M. J. M. 

Monmouth, May 19, 1856. 

For the Maine Farmer. 
AGRICULTURAL MEETING. 

Pursuant to a call of the Trustees, the mem- 
bers of the Androscoggin County Agricultural 
and Horticultural Society met in Jones’ Hull, 
and were called to order by the President. 

The report of the committee on the location 
of a site for our future Shows and Fairs being 
called for was read and accepted by the So- 
ciety. 

The afternoon was spent in discussing the 
subject of locating at this time, and upon the 
merits and demerits of four different lots, which 
may be had in the vicimity. 

It was finally thought advisable to add five 
more members to the committee, and adjourn 
until Monday, June 2, 1856, at_l o’clock P. 
M., at this place. It isto be hoped that all 
who feel interested in agricultural prosperity 

















— this is a surmise, having never tried 
em together except on a small part of a field 
where they became accidentally mixed. 

Sarr anp Guano, 
shown in the Mark 
show that common 
to all applications 
not only has a 


Recent experiments, as 
Lane (Eng.) Express, go to 
salt isa valuable addition 
sand B4ano to the soil. It 
ency to gives g 
Pop. to the straw, ( which gueno tana : 
Prevents the loss of ammonia, which is 


Wo tess Gar A on, even in a dry atmosphere. 


will be present, and render such advice and 
assistance as may be needed. 
Wu. R. Wricut, Ree. Sec’y. 
Lewiston, May 17, *56. 


Home-mapz Guano. Mr. Bruce, of Canada, 
at alate meeting of the New-York Farmers’ 
Club, exhibited specimens of guano made from 
fish, and also from slaughter-house offal. It is 
evidently highly charged with ammonia concen- 
trated from bulky materials, and Mr. Bruce 
thinks it can be done for a cost of $10 a ton. 
He did not state the process, but said it was so 








and have no doubt of the value of it. 


simple that any farmer could carry it on so as 
to save all the waste matter of the farm. 


For the Miine Farmer. 
TIME FOR PRUNING. 

Mr. Epiror:—I have about one hundred 
apple trees which are transplanted, and a 
nursery of trees, which need pruning. I have 
pruned some of them at different times, and I 
notice that seme of them turn black near where 
the limb was cut off, which I suppose is occa- 
sioned by a free flow of sap, which seems to 
injure the tree. Now, I wish to know the best 
time to prune them, so that they will heal over 
and look healthy. C. W. Boynton. 

Detroit, May 20, *56. 





Norse. Wait till your trees are in blossom, 
or time of blossoming, and then prune. The 
leaves and fruit will take care of the surplus 
sap, and you will very seldom be troubled in 





the way you complain of. The wound will 
heal quicker, too, if made at this season of the 
year. [Ep. 





SOWED CORN. 

Will farmers continue to complain of their 
inability to waintain a larger amount of stock, 
when so many means for increasing the amount | 
of fodder are at their disposal! Aside from the 
use of fertilizers to develop the productive ca- 
pacity of their meadows, they may sow millet, 
lucern, vetches, rye, etc.; but above all others 
in value, is corn sowed either broadcast or in 
drills, af once preparing the ground for other 
crops, furnishing a large amount of fodder for 
stock, and thus supplying increased amounts 
of manures for the better growth of other 
crops. Weare fully aware that corn fodder 
has been written about, talked about, praised 
and ridiculed by turns, but we feel that too! 
few farmers really know its value. During the 
last winter we have conversed with hundreds 
of farmers in various parts of the country ; 
most of them are quite willing to acknowledge 
the merits of green corn fodder, but cannot see 
what particular advantage will accrue from its 
use, and deny the possibility of curing it for 
winter feeding. No farmer who has once fed 
corn stalks from broadcasted or drilled corn, 
sown so thickly as to be without ears, will pre-| 
tend to deny that when fed to milch cows their 
milk will be increased, and their health im-' 
proved, unless fed too long and in too large | 
quantities. Fatting cattle will improve more| 
rapidly with a fair share of the succulent stalks 
of the Indian corn, and even horses flourieh | 
well on them. It 1s very true that corn fodder | 
allowed to remain on the ground till quite) 
blanched and tasteless, proves quite unprofitable 
for summer or winter feeding, but it is possible 
to cure stalks in such a manner as to preserve | 
much of their sweetness and delicacy. On our 
farm in Columbia county, we were enabled to 
carry through a large dairy during two seasons 
of the severest drouths we ever experienced, by 
the use of sowed corn. A large quantity was 
carefully cured for winter, and proved very pal- 
atable to the stock. 

Dr. E. B. Carpenter, of Monroe, Orange 
Co., N. Y., assured me he had no difficulty in 
evring corn fodder, and would not be without 
it for winter feeding. This is the testimony of 
others who have desired to be benefited by the 
use of this desirable article of food. We have 
every reason to believe that nearly double the 
amount of stock could be sustained on a farm 
with a plentiful supply of corn fodder, and 
thus larger amounts of manures made, the 
farm and the farmer being mutually enriched 
more rapidly than those in similar condition 
without this excellent crop. Who that has 
raised a small amount of corn fodder, will 
not increase the crop another season? Those 
who have not fairly tested its merits, should 
renew their trial, being assured that in North 
and South, East and West, it has proved all 
that can be desired by those who have treated 
it properly. Sow from one-quarter to one-half 
acre every week, from May Ist to July 15th, 
thus securing a succession for green fodder in 
case of adry summer when pastures are cut 
short; and that portion not required may be 
allowed to mature. The soil should be heavily 
manured, and the manure deeply plowed under, 
the corn sown thickly in drills, two and a half 
or three feet apart, and cultivate once or twice 
when well up. 


The following has been going the rounds of 
the papers, and is worthy a perusal in this con- 
nection. H.C. V. 


How to Winter One Hunprep Sueep on an 
AcrE AND A Hair or Grounp. A correspond- 
ent of the Ohio Farmer says he does it in this 
way :—‘‘I take for the purpose nothing more 
than a common wheat soil ; if rich, the growth 
is apt to be too large. I plough it deeply, 
harrow well, and about the 20th of June sow 
two and a half bushels of corn. I use large 
variety ; plough in with shovel plow, or culti- 
vator, and if weeds try to grow among it, they 
will get heartily tired of such a sickly life, and 
try to grow among something else the next 
time. Leave standing until the leaves get 
seared and the crop loses weight some; then 
cradle down when dry, and put in logse shocks, 
tie at the top with rye straw, and leave stand- 
ing until wanted for feed; it may be fed cut 
short, or as it is on clean ground. In this way 
I have wintered one hundred head of sheep 
without grain, and in good order, on an acre 
and half of land. I have not had a better 
clip of wool, nor lost fewer sheep, nor raised a 
better crop of lambs, for five years, than I have 
done this spring.’’ [Working Farmer. 








Wuitrewasn. Poor whitewash is a serious 
injury to a wall or ceiling, and when once on it 
is difficult to get it off, or properly cover it and 
produce a clear white appearance. This is the 
season for cleaning up, and we will give the 
recipe for a first-rate wash. Quick lime, slack- 
ed by boiling water, stirring it until eo slaeked. 
Then dissolve in water, white vitriol, (sulphate 
of zinc,) which you get at the druggists, at 
the rate of two pounds of zinc to half a barrel 
of whitewash, making it about the consistency 
of rich milk. This sulphate of zinc will cause 
the wash to harden; and to prevent the lime 
from rubbing off, a pound of fine salt should be 








thrown into it. 


succeeded. 


NEW EXPERIMENTS IN CHURNING CREAM. 

[Ouw readers are aware that we do not usual- 
ly attach great importance to ‘‘theories,”’ (as 
the term is commonly understood,) until they 
are tested by practical trial. We insert the 
following for the experiments it details in con- 
nection with the suggestions of theory, and in- 
vite attention to the subject. ] 

I have something amusing to tell you, to set 
you to thinking of a new theory of churning, 
and should you approve of the theory perhaps 
your lady readers would be gratified at the 
prospect of geetting the long-looked-for, perfect 
churn. The thought occurred to me that to 
rupture the globules of cream perfectly and ex- 
peditiously, it should be done by a force-pump, 
ejecting a stream of 3-16 or 1-4 inch with great 
velocity, against a hard substance, or into itself. 
Much to the amusement of my family for try- 
ing to do that which thousands have fuiled do- 
ing, I procured a pint syrinze and a quart of 
cream, and commenced spirting it into itself ; 
when lo, the butter developed itself shortly. I 
then borrowed a little furce-pump, and again 
I then hada tin pump, 24 inches 
diameter, 11 inches long, made, and gave it a 
good trial. I found the cream would soon 
break, but that it required a common churn to 
finish it by aggregating the butter as a gatherer. 
[have concluded, my plan is to provide for all 
churns, a breaker, thus performing much the 
most important labor, and greater production. 
My theory is to rupture the globules by suffi- 
cient concussion in once passing the cream 
through, by giving it sufficient force, ejecting 
the stream of cream against a hard substance, 
or into itself. Ithus get all the butter ina 
much shorter time. 

I propose to have got up a breaker by itself 
separately, or to be added to present churns; if 
made separately, have a simple force-pump at- 
tached to a board or frame, under*which place 
the crock of cream to be broken; pass the 
cream from the pump into the churn. 

Our present churns are good gatherers, but 
all churns to be perfect, must have a breaker to 
do the main work. The present mode of churn- 


|ing isa good deal like taking a Stick to crack 


a pile of walnuts ; one nut protecting the oth- 
ers from concussion, renders it tedious and im- 
perfect. The present dashers produce insuffi- 
cient concussion to expeditiously and perfectly 
break the globules ; hence less product of but- 
ter, and constant disaffection with all churns. 
[Edgar Conklin, in Country Gentleman. 





HAY COVERS. 

Take a piece or more of yard wide unbleach- 
ed cotton sheeting, that can be bought for seven 
to eight cents per yard, and tack it up on the 
sunny side of the barn or board fence. Then 
prepare the following mixture, viz :—For one 
gallon linseed oll, add about two pounds of 
beeswax, to be simmered together, and when 
taken from the fire, add about a quart of Ja- 
pan. When it is cold, it should be about the 
thickness of paint. If too thin, add more wax, 
and if too thick, add more oil, then paint the 
cloth over, on one side only, with a common 
painter’s brush, and after drying a day or two, 
take it down and cut it into squares ; then pick 
up stones of about 6 or 8 ounces each, and get 
the females of the family to sew one into each 
corner, and the thing is completed. It would 
be an improvement to enclose the stones in a 
small bag and suspend them a few inches, 
which would be thought very little more trouble 
in so good a cause. No hemming the selvages 
is necessary. Cast iron weights of 6 ounces 
each would cost about one cent apice, but it 
is doubtful whether they would answer a better 
purpose than stones. Every farmer should 
supply himself with these covers at once, as by 
and by he will be too busy to attend to this 
matter. The immense losses sustained last 
year, by wet weather, should admonish him of 
its utmost importance. There is the best au- 
thority for stating that the county of Worces- 
ter alone, which produces upwards of 145,000 
tons of hay annually, would have saved $20,- 
000 last year if the farmers had been supplied 
with these hay covers. [Hampshire Gazette. 





Fisn. In dressing all sorts of flat-fish take 
great care, if you boil them, to have them done 
enough, but do not let them break. Put plen- 
ty of salt in the water, also horse-radish ; let 
the fish be well drained, and cut off the fins 
when cleaning them. When to be fried, let 
them be well dried in a cloth; egg and bread- 
crumb them, and fry them of a little brown; 
use plenty of fat; and when done, drain the 
fish ona clean coarse cloth. If to be fried 
without egg and bread-crumbs, proceed as for 
sausages. 

Shad are excellent when baked either ona 
board, which is the best, or by the following 
mode :—Stuff them with a seasoning made of 
bread crumbs, butter, salt, pepper, and (if 
agreeable) parsley and spices. Put the fish in 
a baking dish, with a cupful of water anda 
lump of butter. Bake them three-quarters of 
an hour. Shad broiled is also excellent, but it 
is spoiled by frying, as it loses nearly all its 
fine flavor. This being a moist fish, it should 
never be boiled. 





Luxuries ror Carrie. Sydney Smith used to 
say—*‘I am for all cheap luxuries, even for an- 
imals; now all animals have a passion for 
scratching their back bones ; they break down 
your gates and palings to effect this. Look! 
there is my universal scratcher, a sharp-edged 
pole, resting upon a high and low post, adapted 
to every height, from a horse toa lamb. Even 
the Edingburgh Reviewer can take his turn; 
you have no idea how popular it is. I have not 
had a gate broken since I put it up. I have it 
in all my fields.”’ 





Loox To rae Bees. The winter has been 
hard upon the bees and the spring is likely 
to be harder yet before the blossoms open. 
Then the bees should be fed. Take a little old 
honey, if you have it, twice the quantity of 
common sugar, and as much water by weight ; 
dissolve the sugar and honey in the water, over 
a slow fire, skim off the refuse, and put the sy- 
rup ina shallow pan covered with a thin float 
full of holes, to allow the bees to feed without 
being drowned. 





A RURAL PICTURE. 
BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


Embowered amid the Surrey Hills, 
The quiet village lay, 

Two rows of ancient cottages 
Beside the public way, 

A modest church, with ivied tower, 
And spire with mosses gray. 


Beneath the elm’s o’erarching boughs 
The little children ran; 

The self-same shadows flocked the sward 
In days of good Queen Anne; 

And then, as now, the children sang 
Beneath its branches tall— 

They grew, they loved, they sinned, they died— 
The tree ontlived them all. 

But still the human flow’rets grew, 
And still the children played, 

And ne’erfthe tree lacked youthful feet 
To frolic in its shade, 

The ploughboy’s whistle in the spring, 
Or chant of happy maid. 


Oh, pleasant green of Micklethorpc! 
From far Australian shore, 

From deep Canadian wilderness 
That hears St. Lawrence roar, 

From ships in the Pacific seas, 
Or coast of Labrador,— 

Comes back to thee the tender thought, 
With dear remembrance crowned; 

Thy wandering children love thee well, 
And all the lindseape round, 

And dream of thee in lonely nights, 
And think thee holy ground. 


And so thou art; and so shalt be, 
Where’er thy loved ones roam; 

The vision of thine ancient tree 
Shall speak to them of home; 

The ancient tree, the lone churchya:d, 
The monitory spire, 

And smoke upcurling through the wood, 
From distant cottage fire— 

The scene of many a mother’s kiss, 
Or blessings of a sire. 





CULTURE AND VALUE OF MILLET. 


Having with many others suffered from the 





| touched. 
| from insects, all the weaker plants are removed ; 
| and a solitary vine left here and there has been 
| enough to cover the ground. 


MELINS, CUCUMBERS, &:--HOW TO PLANT. 
For several y2ars past we have invariably suc- 


|eceded in getting an excellent crop of melons, 


cucum)ers, squashes, &e. We first look out for 
a good supply of seeds, say ten times as mach 


'as would be needed, if every seed could be in- 


sured to grow, and there was no danger of the 
younz plants being cut off by bugs. Instead of 
planting a few seeds in hills at the distance they 
would ultimately be required to grow, we 
have put in alarge quantity over the whole 
ground ; so that at first we have had a hundred 
plants where only one is needed. Sometimes we 
have had a plant come up on every two inches 
over the whole bed. 

As fast as the expanding leaves of the vines 
interfere with each other, we cut off the weaker 
ones with a pair of shears, so as not to disturb 
the rootsof those remaining. The **bugs’’ have 
always materially assisted in the thinning pro- 
cess, but we have never fuiled to find twice or 
thrice the needed number of plants entirely un- 
When beyond the reach of danger 


The same ground will yield much better by 
having the vines at equal distance from each 


| other, than if two or three are left together in 
| the same hill, since the roots have more room to 
| grow, and they find a greater amount of nour- 
| ishment when thus isolated. The fruit will also 
| be more solid, and of a better quality. 


It should also be remembered that air and 
light are essential to the growth and maturity 


| of the fruit ; and it is better to occasionally cut 


out a thrifty plant than that the ground he too 


| densely covered. Just vines enough to thinly 


cover the ground will produce better than double 
this number. [N. Y. Times. 


CORN FOR FODDER. 
We find in the Ohio Cultivator the following 





severe drought of 1854, in my hay crop, I was | communication from Mr. E. Pleuss, on the rais- 
se 354, as | 


induced last spring to procure half a bushel of 
millet seed. When preparing my ground for 


' 
oats I reserved one acre and a quarter for the 


millet. After corn planting, say about the Ist 
of June, I plowed the said ground again, har- 


rowed it down, sowed my millet seed, harrowed | 


thoroughly again, and quietly waited the result. 
Well, after a while the young sprouts made 


their appearance, looking very much like what) 


is generally called pigeon grass. But after 
securing my wheat and oat harvests, I hada 
heavy crop to cut on my millet ground. 
ing a small piece which I sowed thinner than 
the rest to ripen for seed, I mowed the field, 
and cured it as clover should always be cured— 
in small cocks. When sufficiently dry, I carted 


five heavy loads to my barn, and my horses , | 


cows and sheep have thanked me many times for 
my first experiment with millet. They have all 
eaten it readily and greedily, and I am so highly 


pleased with it, that [ shall sow much more this 


spring. 
The time for sowing should be as indicated 


above, when the weather is warm enough to make | 


Leav- | 


in logs, briars, elders, and a little grass. 


ing of corn for fodder and for feeding green. 
It is worth attention. In this region, it has 
been a common practice of late years for our far- 
mers and dairy people to sow corn so that it 
shall come into feeding green in August and 
September. It is a good precaution against 
short pastures in those months. But to the arti- 
cle in question. 

Farmers differ as to which is the best method 
of raising corn for fodder. I have raised it for 
four years. [ plant it in drills four feet apart 
one way, and two feet the other, from four to 
seven kernels in the hill. Last year I planted 
half an acre at first planting, that was ready to 
cut on the Ist of August, to give to my milch 
cowsin the evening. I planted another field of 
three acres on the 23d of June, on an old mead- 
ow where the grass had run out. When the 
first field was gone, this was ready to begin with. 
The cows will give more and better milk by us- 
ing this feed. Last year I had a field that was 
We 
cleared it off, plowed it, and planted the corn 
on the lst of July. It was so wet that it was 


corn grow readily—from the Ist to the 15th of | not cultivated, and was in roasting ears the last 


June—and the time of harvesting comes after) of September. 
the rush of the other harvest is over, thus) 


accommodating the farmer, at both periods 
when it wants attention. It yields seed bounti- 
fully, which makes a flour very palatable for 
man, and is decidedly nutritious for every kind 
of animal not forgetting the fowls—they are 
very fondof it. 1 say then to my brother far- 
mers try a piece of millet, and I am confident 
that if you try it once, you will again. 
[C. L. Whiting, in Ohio Cultivator. 








BAD EFFECTS OF GRASS ON COLTS. 
When horses are turned out to grass in the 


spring of the year, the succulent nature of the| 


food causes them to purge, often to a great ex- 
tent; this is considered by many persons a 


most desirable event—a great misconception. | 
The herbage is overcharged with sap and moist- | 


| heat and mould. 


Tae stalks were from eight to 
ten feet high. 

Two years ago I had two acres, one half was 
old, well run, the other was new ground. I 
planted on the 15th of June, cultivated it, and 
hoed it, and had no more than four or five 
stalks in the hill. When it came in tassel, I 
began to feed from it. I cut out the smallest 
stalks first, until I cut it all up. I husked one 
hundred bushels of ears from it. 

Some people think that the shocks should be 
made small; it is not necessary. The bands 
will not interfere with the ear. When the 
shocks are large, the fodder keeps bright. It 
will not do to put it in mow or stack, as it will 





How To Preserve Ecos. In the country, eggs 
are packed away in salt in the fall, for winter 


ure, of a crude, acrimonious nature, to such an| use ; some wiser, however, uselime. Now both 
extent that all cannot be taken up by the or-| areequally injurious—the first destroying the life 
gans destined for the secretion of urine, or by| of the egg, i. e., rendering it unfit for making 
the absorbent vessels of the body ; the super-| cake., &c., by deadening its enlivening proper- 


fluous fluid therefure passes off through the in- 
testines with the indigestible particles of food, 
and thus the watery faces are thrown off. 
Flatulent colic or gripes is a frequent attendant. 
The system is deranged ; but the mischief does 
not terminate here. If the purging is continued, 
a constitutional relaxation of the bowels 1s 
established, very debilitating to the anmmal, and 
often difficult to control. I am so decidedly 
opposed to unrestricted allowance of luxuriant 
grass to horses at any age, that nothing could 
induce me to give it to them. After the second 
year, hay should form a considerable portion of 
the daily food in summer to every animal in- 
tended for riding or driving. So says the Mark 
Lane Express, an English agricultural journal 
of high character. 





Spare tHe Quams. Every farmer is ac- 
quainted with this bird, though few are aware 
of their usefulness in ridding the land of nox- 
ious plants, such as thistles, docks, &c. Dur- 
ing the early summer, before any grain is ma- 
tured, this little bird is to be seen gleaning its 
food from among the weeds fast ripening along 
with the crops, and which would otherwise 
prove a source of incalculable annoyance. 

When we consider that each full grown bird 
consumes a gill of seed a day, we can imagine 
of how much service they in reality are. Au- 
dubon, the great ornithologist of America, con- 
clusively proves their usefulness to the husband- 
man. The sportsmen well know that it is use- 
less to beat for quails in a country overgrown 
with weeds. How much then does it behoove 
farmers to make some protection for so useful 
a bird, when they are unable to provide for 
themselves, and are beset on all sides by the 
snares and trap-guns of the rascally poacher. 

{ Agriculturist. 





Soar Barrets. Every housekeeper should 
have some place, an old salt barrel will do, 
where all the bones and pieces of refuse meat 
can be thrown, with lard or tallow scraps, sed- 
iments that accumulate in lard wherein cakes 
are fried, and all kinds of refuse grease. This 
should all be carefully saved for soap. If dirty 
it can be cleansed by boiling it in weak ley. 
Soap should be made as early as convenient in 
the spring. 





ties ; the second, by cooking or burning, as the 
shell affords no protection to the effects of the 
lime. Eggs kept in this manner sell in market 
for less than half the price paid for fresh eggs. 
New York city obtains her eggs in winter from 
the South, in summer from the North. If neces- 
sary to pack eggs, let it be done in oats or bran 
—buckwheat bran being best for warm weather 
—and then kept as cool and dry as possible. 
We would say, there is no profit, as far as 
our experience goes, in packing eggs for market 
in the summer for high prices in the winter. 
Any person’s hens, pf whatever kind they may 
be, will lay all winter if well fed with a variety of 
food, and supplied with lime, a little meat, &c. 
(Exchange. 





Sacacrry or Parrripces. A gentleman of Lou- 
isville, Ky., about a year ago, set at liberty, 12 
miles from the town, a couple of partridges, 
which he had kept and fed for six months. 
During the intense cold of the past winter the 
sagacious birds, driven by the pangs of hunger 
and cold, returned to the dwelling of their for- 
mer master, and rapped at his window, as if for 
shelter and food. Of course they were provided 
for, and are now habitues of his ground. Al- 
though partridges have some affinity with tho 
domestic fowl, it has generally been considered 
impossible to domesticate them. 





Roors. The policy of substituting flat roofs 
for the peaked ones formerly in vogue, is called 
in question, the heavy snows of the present win- 
ter having injured many buildings, by lodging on 
their tops. Another objection to flat roofs is, 
that they receive the sun's rays more directly 
in summer, absorbing a greater amount ot heat, 
and adding to the discomfort of persons beneath 
them. They also do away with the old fash- 
ioned garret, so convenient for storage, and 
affording such excellent fields for antiquarian 
research. [N. Y. Jour. of Commerce. 





Antiquity or Cow Tatx. ‘Koh! koh! 
koh !’’ ejaculates the milkmaid when she calls 
her cow. It issomewhat remarkable that the 
Persians, more than two thousand years ago, 
used the very same word for the same purpose 
—to call their ‘‘moolies.’’ 


GARDENING AND FLOWERS. 

The Newburyport Herald gives the following 

excellent advice on a much-neglected subject. 
If our countrywomen could be induced to re- 
|flect upon the subject of horticulture with half 
| the sagacity they employ in topics of household 
‘concerns, they would require no persuasion to 
jcultivate this most refining and beautiful of 
joceupations, which, akin to poetry, is its own 
| sweet reward :— 

‘Gardening was the first employment of man, 
and now it is the most agreeable and healthy. 
Anciently it was esteemed the second of the 
fine arts, ranking next to architecture. Now, 
itshould be the second thought of every family: 
the home that shelters, first, the garden for 
pleasure and profit next. It is a favorite occu- 
pation for a leisure hour to every man, giving 
to those whe have a taste for the beautiful and 
the valuable, delight with gain; and it should 
be a favorite occupation for every woman, who 
should have her plants and flowers and shrubs, 
giving her employment in the open air for an 
hour or two every day. Our American women 
grow old and die before their time for want of 
out-door exercise, which can be better afforded 
in the garden than elsewhere. It is a pity they 
could not learn something of their English 
cousins in this matter. 

The increasing interest taken in horticulteral 
matters, as witnessed in the exhibitions, isa 
hopeful sign in the community.. The gardens 
of the wealthy, filled with choice fruits and 
beautiful flowers, and the nurseries and vegeta- 
bles of those who make gardening a business, 
have greatly improved the lust ten years; but 
where land is so plenty, and attached to nearly 
every dwelling, there are advantages and profits 
and pleasures in a garden that the poorest may 
enjoy with the wealthy, the laborer with the 
man of leisure. Train the vines upon the sunny 
side of your houses, dig up the little patches by 
your doors, rear the trees, and grow the vegeta- 
bles, and nurse the flowers. Their fragrance 
will be at your windows, the birds will come 
and sing for you, the melon, the plum, the pear, 
the apple will be in their season; and how de- 
lightful, morning and evening; with wife and 
children and friends, to mark the growth of 
vegetation, which may be gathered in the fall 
for support in winter !’’ 





PRUNING FRUIT TREES. 

The best time for a general pruning is at the 
close of the first growth of summer, which is 
from the 15th of June to the 15th of July. 
Then the leaves will take care of the flowing sap, 
and all small wounds will be rapidly healed over. 
The large woands may be closed by a coating of 
tar thickened with brick-dust, applied warm. 
Gum shellac is good, but is more liable to peal 
off than the tar mixture. 


Never cut a limb for the sake of using your 
tools. The tops of apple trees do not require 
severe thinning in our hot summers. Nature 
understands the wants of the trees often much 
better than the gardener who has had his training 
under the dripping skies of England. The 
thick limba and foliage are needed to protect the 
trank, the larger branches and the fruit. You 
will find your fairest specimens in the top of the 
tree, and partially shielded from the sun's rays 
by leaves. Very small limbs, a half-inch 
through, that cross each other, or that inter- 
fere with the symmetry of the top, may now 
be removed, but no general pruning should be 
attempted. [American Agriculturist. 





Wax tx Door Yarps. A correspondent of 
the Ohio Cultivator makes inquiry of the editor 
what will make good yards walks, and objects 
to both brick and gravel. We would suggest 
that screenings from a mortar bed, used in the 
same way that gravel is used, or placed ina 
thin coating on top of gravel, will certainly ob- 
viate this difficulty, and form a walk as smooth 
and as hard asa brick. The lime that is re- 
tained with the coarse sand and gravel that are 
screened out of the material for mortar, will 
form a cement that will effectually keep down 
all vegetation, and soon become impervious to 
water, except, perhaps, in the breaking up of 
winter, when the frost is coming out of the 
ground, and even then, walks made in this 
way will not become as soft as those made of 
gravel. [Clinton Republican. . 





Guano ror Metons. One of our exchanges 
says: We had a very fine melon patch which 
was well nigh destroyed by the striped bug. 
The vines had just commenced running, and in 
two or three days the bugs had stripped nearly 
every leaf. As a desperate remedy, we applied a 
handful of guano on top of the hill as far as the 
vines had run, taking care that it did not fall 
on the leaf. In twenty-four hours not a bug 
was to be seen ; the vines had assumed a healthy 
and vigorous appearance, and are now loaded 
with fruit. This experiment was not on one 
vine only, but hundreds. 





Froit ano Frowsr Cutturs. The increasing 
interest taken in pomological, and floricultural 
matters in this country, isa hopeful sign. The 
gardens of the wealthy, filled with choice fruits 
and beautiful flowers, and the nurseries and hot- 
beds of those who make gardening a business, 
have greatly improved. Train the vines upon 
the sunny side of your house—dig up tite little 
patches by your door—rear the trees, and vegeta- 
bles, and nurse the flowers. Their fragrance 
will be at your windows, the birds will come 
and sing to you, and the melon, the plum, the 
pear, and the apple will be in their season. 





Sueep 1x Orcuarps. Mr. (. Leet, of this coun- 
ty, has an orchard which he has been pasturing 
with sheep for several years. He told me that 
when he first turned the sheep in, there was 60 
little growth he could not cut a graft from the 
orchard. When I saw it, a year or two ago, 
the trees were growing from a foot to eighteen 
inches a year. We have been trying sheep on 
our orchard for two or three years, and find 
they make a great improvement in the fruit. 

[Wool Grower and Stock Register. 


Tux aspiring disposition of our is. 
shown in the names which they give to 
children. All the heroes and heroines of ro- 
mance run barefoot about our villages. 
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TARIFF ON WOOL, 

We publish below a letter from the venerable 
William Jarvis, of Vermont, thé pioneer of 
fine woolgrowing in the United States. Mr. 
Jarvis, while Consul in Spain, had a rare op- 
portunity to observe the condition and quality 
of their merino flocks, and being convinced that 
some of them would bea great acquisition to 
this country imported a large number of them. 
This was before the war with Great Britain. 
I{o has continued the business of wool growing 
ever since. He has heretofore been an advocate 
for a certain amount of duty on wools and 
woolens—but by this letter he seems to think 
that the circumstances of trade, and the present 
condition of our manufactures make it expedient 
to tako-all duties off of wools. We have al- 
ways been of the opinion that such raw material 
as we can raise ourselves, should be protected 
equally with the article manufactured from it. 
But when such men as William Jarvis begin to 
talk of taking off the duties on wool, they are 
entitled to respectful attention. His experience 
and strong good sense have hitherto been safe 
guides, and although it seems to us somewhat 
strange to hear him talk thus, his arguments 
deserve to he listened to, and carefully weighed 
and examined,—we therefore publish his letter 
without further comment now, and wait for 
‘*more light.’” 


W raruersrietp, Vr., April 24, 1856. 

Dear Sin:—I was happy to receive a letter 
frum you upon a subject which I have had so 
much at heart for over 50 years. 

After being in Portugal, Spain and in Eng- 
lind, between the years 1798 and 1802, that 
which most astonished me in the two first coun- 
tries was the great neglect of agricultural, me- 
chanical, manufacturing, and commercial in- 
dustry, and the general poverty which pervaded 
the mass of the people in a country possessing 
an excellent soil and one of the finest climates 
in the world; whereas, on going to England, | 
found everybody busy, the land highly cultivat- 
ed, all branches of mechanical and manufactur- 
ing industry in the greatest activity—that na- 
tion then possessing the largest commercial 
marine in the world, and her ports crowded 
with shipping. 

When IL compared this state of prosperity 
and affluence with the state in which English 
history represented her to be 500 years betore, 
without manufactures and without commerce, 
dependent on the Brabant shipping to carry her 
surplus wool and other productions to Flanders, 
and sending it back to England in cloths, to 
their great benefit and the impoverishment of 
Eaglind, the contrast was so great that I could 
hardly give eredit to her own historians as to 


amination into her commercial history satisfied 
me of the fact. England was then as dependent 
on Fland crs for the few manufacturing com- 
forts which she obtained, as the Braziis and 
Spanish South America have been upon their 
mother countries, for the European goods which 
they reevived through those respective channels. 
But the teachings of history appear to have 
produced very little effect upon us. We are 
now voluntarily pursuing the same policy to- 
ward England, which five hundred years ago 
she pursucd toward the Flemings, and with the 
sume resnlt. With our variety of climate and 
virgin svil, by this injudicious policy, we have 
got into debt to Great Britain to the amount of 
two hundred and fifty or three hundred millions 
of dollars, with outgoings against us of fifteen to 
eighteen millions a year in the shape of in- 
terest. By way of economizing our resources, 
so as to enable us to pay off the principal—for 
pay-day must come—we have recently more 
than dou!led the imports of those woolen man- 
ufactures which we could have made at home. 
A new wiy to pay old debts! If we are not 
more judicious in our legislation as regards 
foreign commerce, if this siren song of Free 
‘Trade does not turn us into swine, it will turn 
us into hewers of wood and drawers of water 
fur our English kinsmen. 

For eight or ten years they attempted by force 
of arms to reduce us to this state, but the spirit 
of liberty was then too universally felt in 
America, and we had courage as freemen- to 
throw off such degrading shackles. But what 
they could not accompish by force of arms, I 
am not so clear they will not do by the sapping 
and mining of our resources, and by our legis- 
lative omission to turn those resources to the 
best account. 

In relation to wool, I have from the outset 
been opposed to any or at least a heavy duty on 
this article; but I am compelled to acknow- 
Jedge that the most serious opposition I have 
met with on this point has been from my brother 
woul-growers. They seem to think that a low 
or no duty will cause this country to be flooded 
with foreign wool. With the low price of our 
Jands and the moderate expense of sheep hus- 
bandry compared with any other agricultural 
pursuit, IT haye never felt any fear that the 
American wool-grower would be injured by im- 
portation. My doubt of success originated in 
the want of due protection for our manufactur- 
ing industry. Manufacturing labor in England 
did not and does not cost half what it does in 
the United States; their machinery of every 
kind has been brought to the greatest perfec- 
tion ; their skill in using it has also been per- 
fected, and the average interest on their capital 
is not more than half ours, and hence, the dan- 
ger to our success must originate in this source. 
Once place our manufacturers in a condition 
not to be prostrated by the competition of those 
of England, and they would afford a ready and 
remunerating market to the wool-grower. Now, 
it must be obvious in this immense, extended 
country, more tban half of it adapted to the 
wool-growing business, where land can be 
bought for less price than the annual rental in 
KHogland and most of the other countries of 
Europe, we cannot be in any serious danger 
from the competition of wools. It might as 
well be urged that we should lay a duty on 
foreign raw cotfon, for fear of its competing 
with that of our own growth. To lay a high 
duty on wool, and neglect to lay a duty on 
foreign manufactures, which would protect our 
own from rivalry, would be literally realizing 
the fable of killing the goose which laid us the 
golden eggs. Eve y knows, who is ac- 
quainted with the subject, that the labor of the 
operatives, the cost of the dyestuffs, the ex- 
a of the. wear and tear of machinery and 

yuildings, and the interest on capital, constitute 
two-thirds of the value of most woolen fabrics ; 
then, to lay a higher duty on the raw material 
than we do on the esietiaidobell article, would 
be directly ie for the good of the 
forcigner to our own disadvantage. It might 
do very well for the legislation of a Colonial 
Parliament; but for an independent nation, 
which means to emancipate herself from the 
loading strings of her former mother country, it 
“js suicidal. 
There certainly has been a great deal more 
stress laid on this subject of foreign wool than 
it was entitledto. Had Congress favored us 
with a steady legislation calculated to promote 
manufacturing industry since 1816—when the 
double duties ended by the limitation of the act 
—there would not at this time be any question 
upon the propriety or impropriety of a duty on 
foreign wool; for we ourselves should have 
odeal amply enough for the supply of our own 
consumption. We have done it in cotton and 
everything else we have turned our attention to; 
and we should have done it in sheop—whose 
fleece affords us our most comfortable clothing, 
and his carcass our most wholesome food—had 
peeve. encouragement been afforded to this use- 
ul branch of industry. From the variety of 
views which have been entertained in Con 
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tain the friends of manufacturing industry can- 
not obtain what they want, and, for one, what 
I say they ought to have, Mr. Guthrie a 

to bea man of sense, and he has probably rec- 
commended the only course of legislation which 
can now be carried’ into effect for th benefit of 
both manufacturers and wool growers. Asa 


to be promoted which comes in competition with 
foreign, it ap to me obvious that the raw 
material—the dye-stuffs and drugs—which are 
employed in forming the fabric must be ob- 
tained at as low prices as the foreign manufac“) 
turers obtain them, so as to enable home —_ 
to be thrown into the market as low as, or lower 
than, foreign. But if a duty is laid here on the 
raw wool and the drugs and dye-stuffs necessary 
to perfect the fabric, and no duties are laid on 
those articles in foreign countries whence we 
derive our supplies, it is clear that the value of 
the goods made here must be enhanced to the 
amount of the duties so laid; and if a propor- 
tional duty is not laid on the foreign manufac- 
tures which come in competition with ours, the 
American goods must go into the market at a 
higher cost than do the foreign, and their sale 
be prevented; and thus, instead of Congress 
legislating to encourage our own industry, it 
will be legislating practically to promote the 
industry of foreign nations to our injury. 

This opinion I give as a party directly interest- 
ed, being one of the largest holders of fine- 
wool sheep in the United States. 

But in a Government of the people, formed by 
themselves for their own benefit, we cannot sup- 
pose that any tariff can be made by their Rep- 
resentatives which shall altogether neglect or 
overlook the interests of the people ; and of 
course the industrial interests of the country 
will receive that attention which their impor- 
tance imperatively demands. Among other sub- 
jects which require attention is the rigid enforce- 
ment of our Revenue laws. Such rules and 
regulations ought to be introduced as will secure 
the collection of our lawful revenue. Legal 

roof has been given that great frauds have 
lon practiced in our Custom-Houses at New 
York, to the great loss of the revenue and to 
the injury of our manufacturing industry, by 
enabling the foreign agent to undersell our own 
fabric in our own markets. To prevent this 
evil stringent measures ought to be rigidly en- 
forced. As we have no Botany Bay, and hang- 
ing is out of fashion, the goods, wares and 
merchandise attempted to be confiscated, and 
the culprit and his abettors ought to be con- 
demned, at least, to ten years in the State 
Prison. With respect and esteem, 

Wa. Jarvis. 


SAVAGE BRUTALITY. 

Some of the representatives in Congress seem 
anxious to disgrace the nation by their brutal 
and savage conduct. Drunkenness, murder, 
and fiendish assaults upon unsuspecting victims, 
seem to be the order of the day, among some 
of them. 

On the 22d inst., soon after the adjournment 
of the Senate, Mr. Brooks, representative from 
South Carolina, armed with a club, proceeded 
to the Senate Chamber, and commenced an as- 
sault upon Hon. Charles Sumner, Senator from 
Massachusetts, knocking him down, and mali- 
ciously beating him over the head after he be- 
came senseless. 

The following are the accounts as given in 
the despatches. 

Wasuincton, May 22, 2 P.M. A most bratal 
assault has just been made upon Senator Sum- 
ner by Brooks of South Carolina. Mr. Sumner 
was sitting in his place in the Senate, writing, 
after the adjournment, when Brooks came up to 
him, interchanged some words, and then struck 
him on the head with a large cane. Sumner 
rose from his seat, but staggered, and was quite 
unable to defend himself. Brooks repeated the 
blow a dozen or twenty times notwithstanding 
this. He was accompanied by Mr. Keitt, of 
South Carolina, who attempted to prevent in- 
terference by the by-standers in Sumner's be- 
half. Mr. Sumner’s head is cut badly, and he 
is bleeding very much, but it is hoped that he 
is not dangerously injured, although he is now 
in a state of partial stupor. 

The supposed cause of the attack is Mr. Sum- 
ner’s remarks on Mr. Butler, who is an uncle of 
Mr. Brooks. 

Various opinions on the subject are expressed, 
many applauding, and some denouncing it as 
cowardly attempt to beat down freedom of 
8 





peech. 

Mr. Brooks was complained of by Wm. Y. 
Leader, on whose oath Justice Hollingshead re- 
quired Brooks to give bail in the sum of $500 
as security for his appearance to-morrow after- 
noon. 

Mr. Sumner has several severe but not dan- 
gerous bruises on his head. 

The cane used by Brooks was shattered to 
pieces by the blows. 

When the attack was made, there were pro- 
bably fifteen or twenty persons present, includ- 
ing Crittenden, Foster, Toombs, Fitzpatrick, 
Murray, Morgan, and other members of Con- 
gress, together with Governor Gorman, several 
officers of the Senate, and some strangers. 

The attack was so sudden and unexpected that 
Mr. Sumner had no opportunity whatever to 
place himself in a defensive attitude. The 
first blow given him by Mr. Brooks stunned 
him, and the thick gutta percha stick which 
which was used by Mr. Brooks, was broken into 
many pieces by the time the assault was ter- 
minated. Messrs. Crittenden, Toombs, Murray, 
and others interfered as soon as they could, and 
probably prevented further damage. 

The greatest excitement prevailed. Mr. Sum- 
ner sank perfectly unconscious to the floor, 
where he lay, yey! and dreadfully bruised, 
till he was raised by his friends. 

Mr. Sumner’s physicians say his wounds are 
the most severe flesh ones they ever saw ona 
man’s head and deny his friends admission to 
him. 

WarHINGTON, May 24. Mr. Brooks, this af- 
ternoon, accompanied by Mr. Keitt, appeared 
before Justice Hollingshead. The examination 
was about to commence, when Mr. Brooks said 
there was no necessity for it, as he acknowledged 
that he committed the assault and battery upon 
Mr. Sumner. The Justice required security in 
the sum of $1000 for his appearance in court. 
James Maguire and Truxton Beale became his 
sureties. 

The Committee of each House took prelim- 
inary steps to investigate the circumstances at- 
tending the Sumner assault. 

The condition of Mr. Sumner is not consider- 
ed so favorable as yesterday. 

If the House of Representatives do not expel 
Brooks, the people ought to give the whole of 
them leave to stay at home in future. It is 
because such crimes have been winked at, here- 


tofore, that they increase among them. 





Hvssarv’s Varietizs. This exhibition, in- 
cluding the panoramas of the Hudson River 
and a Voyage to Ireland, with a fine dioramic 
representation of a storm at sea, &c., and also 
the famous Italian Marrionettes, or moving fig- 
ures, is now open at Winthrop Hall. During 
the evening, several songs will be sung by fine 
singers. This entertainment offers an oppor- 
tunity for passing an evening pleasantly, that 
we hope our citizens will avail themselves of. 


A Goop Pen. We acknowledge our indebted- 
ness to Mr. E. B. Simonton, 117 Middle Street, 
Portland, for a gross of his ‘‘Bank Pens.’’ For 
flexibility, durability, and all other good quali- 
ties in a steel pen, we have never used anything 
that surpasses this article. If any of our read- 
ers happen to be in need of anything in his 
line, they can be suited by calling on Simonton. 








AccipentT From Burnina Fiurm. A corres- 
pondent writing from Milo, informs us that a 
son of Mr. Franklin Mayo, of that town on the 
evening of the 11th inst., upset a lighted fluid 
lamp, which breaking, the fluid spread over 
the room and filled it with blaze and smoke. 
The lad’s clothes caught fire, and his hands 
were severely burnt, before the flames could be 
extinguished. Too great care cannot be taken 
by all who use camphene or burning fluid for 


S. authorities have at last come in collision, 
and that the city of Lawrence has been cannon- 
general rule, when manufacturing industry is|aded and burnt. The following are the details 
as received :— 


EXCITING NEWS FROM KANSAS. 
Just as we are going to press, this, Tuesday, 
forenoon, we have received despatches from 
Kansas to the effect that the people and the U. 


Cuicaco, May 26. The Chicago Tribune 
pettiin an extra based on intelligence brought 
three men direct from Lawrence, stating 

that a company of 400 mounted Missourians 
made their appearance near Lawrence, on 
Wednesday, having banners of various devices, 
but not the stars and stripes. 
During the morning, the Lawrence Commit- 
tee of Public Safety sent a note to the U.S. 
Marshal, who headed this force, assuring him 
that they would make no resistance to any pro- 
cess he nfight wish to serve, and ing pro- 
tection for their lives and property. The Mar- 
shal made no answer, but at 11 o'clock a dep- 
uty Marshal, with a of 10 men made his 
appearance in the city, and summoning four 
citizens to assist him, arrested G. W. Dielsler 
and G. W. Smith, and carried them off with- 
out molestation. 
Sheriff Jones subsequently made his appear- 
ance with eighteen men. He attempted to make 
no arrests, but demanded all the public and 
private arms, giving the people five minutes to 
accede to the demand, and threatened in case of 
refusal to storm the town. One field piece was 
immediately given up, but the people refused to 
surrender their private arms. In half an hour 
Jones returned with two pieces of artillery and 
an overwhelming force, and commenced the 
work cf destruction by cannonading the Free 
State Hotel and the office of the Herald of Free- 
dom. ‘The former was burnt, and the oe and 

resses of the latter destroyed. The ‘Tribune's 
informant left at 8 o’clock in the evening, and 
when 15 miles from Lawrence saw a great light 
and volumes of smoke in the direction of that 
city. They have no doubt that the town is de- 
stroyed. Another messenger who left Leaven- 
worth just before the departure of the boat, says 
several men have been killed by the Jones party. 
It is feared that Gen. Pomeroy has been hung 
by the mob. 
Gov. Robinson is at Lecompton, in the hands 
of tne authorities. ; jan 
Reeder is supposed to be in a place of safety, 
and is daily exported hero via Nebonska and 
Towa. 
The mob have threatened to hang Robinson, 
Brown and Dielsler. 
The free State men are gathering at Topeka, 
and will make a stand at that point. 
Atchison is somewhere in the territory. 
The U.S. troops are anxious to protect the 
settlers, but are not allowed to leave their 
quarters. 
Larer.—Confirmation of the Destruction of 
Lawrence. St. Louis, May 26. The Lexington, 
Mo., Express publishes an extra, which was re- 
ceived here to-day, confirming the report of the 
destruction of Lawrence, on Wednesday last. 
The account published by the Express, states 
that after the Marshal had arrested the persons 
he had writs for, he turned the posse over to 
Sheriff Jones, whose attempt to make arrests 
was resisted by the people who fired on his men. 
Sheriff Jones then cannonaded and set fire to 
the hotel, and the office of the Herald of Free- 
dom, destroying both. When the messenger 
left, the artillery was still firing, and the fire 
spreading to other portions of the town. Up to 
the time of his departure, few lives had been 
lost. This is reported as the testimony of Hutch- 
inson and Ratcliffe, two free State men. 
The Express is a pro-slavery paper. 

= | 





EDITOR'S TABLE. 
Forest anp Snore ; or, Legends of the Pine 
Tree State. By Charles P. Isley. Boston : 
Jobn P. Jewett & Co. The tales contained in 
this volume were first presented to the public 
through the columns of the Portland Transcript, 
—some of them many years ago,—when their 
attractiveness was such that they were copied 
far and wide by the newspapers of the day. 
Even now, we see one of them occasionally tak- 
ing a fresh start, and finding as many interest- 
ed readers as ever. Mr. Ilsley is a talented 
writer, and this collection of tales will meet 
with a favorable reception from the reading 
public. Aside from the merits of the tales, the 
fact that they are all founded on real incidents 
in the history of our State, and are from the 
pen of a Maine author, should secure the book 
a large audience among ‘‘Down Easters.’’ The 
titles of the stories are as follows:—‘‘The 
Wrecker’s Daughter ;*’ ‘The Scout ;"’ ‘The 
Light-Keeper ;’’ ‘‘The Settlers ;”’ ‘‘The Liberty 
Pole ;”’ **The Storm at Sea ;*’ and “‘The Cana- 
dian Captive.’" We recommend the book to 
our readers. 


Homeopatuy Sispiirrep. Sanborn, Carter 
& Bazin, of Boston, have just published a work 
which will be useful to those who believe in 
homeopathic practice, entitled ‘‘Homceopathy 
Simplified ; or Domestic Practice made ecasy,’’ 
by John A. Tarbell, A. M.,M.D. Froma 
hasty examination of the work, we think the 
arrangement very clear, and the subjects well 
explained. How correct may be the treatment 
laid down, we are not qualified to judge, not 
being versed in homceopathic practice. The 
author says, “by placing in a prominent posi- 
tion the name and characteristics of that med- 
icine, which is most frequently applicable to 
those diseases described, and by adding but few 
others, enumerated in the order of their impor- 
tance, comprising all that may be required in 
ordinary cases, such, for example, as- should 
come within the province of domestic treat- 
ment, much anxiety and embarrassment will be 
avoided.’’ A list of medical terms is also con- 
tained in the work, which is very handsomely 
got up. For sale at Fenno’s. 


TrirLeton Pavers. By Trifle and the Editor. 
Boston: Whittemore, Niles & Hall. This is 
the title of a neatly printed little volume of 
some 300 pages. It is made up of letters be- 
tween ‘‘Trifle,”’ located in the country, and the 
Editor who is confined to the city during the 
hot and sultry summer. They first appeared in 
the columns of the Norfolk County Journal, 
and were received with such favor as to warrant 
their publication in book form. They will be 
found interesting, and worthy of perusal. For 
sale by Stanwood & Sturgis. 

Linpa; or, ‘The Young Pilot of the Belle 
Creole.’”’ By Mrs. Caroline Lee Hutz. Peter- 
son announces another of the works of this 
talented authoress, for publication the present 
week. We shall have occasion tospeak of it 
again. The book will be sent prepaid, on re- 
ceipt of $1 for the bound volume, or 75 cts. in 
paper covers. Address F. B. Peterson, 102 
Chesnut St., Philadelphia. 


Harper’s Macazins. The June number of 
this work, commencing the seventh year of its 
publication, is at hand. The leading article is 
a paper on the Sulphur Springs of New York, 
with several engravings representing the scenery, 
&c., about them. Then follow ‘‘The Bear and 
the Basket Maker,’’—an amusing sketch with 
illustrations; ‘‘Astronomical Observatories in 
the United States’’—profusely and appropriate- 
ly illustrated; ‘Ballad of Bunker {Hill ;” 
‘*My Mission ;’’ “*Ambrosia—a nose offering ;’’ 
“The Great Epidemics.—-The Plague ;"! ‘‘Mili- 
eent ;’” ‘*‘Wanted—A Healthy Wife ;’’ ‘The 
Rise of the Dutch Republic ;’’ and the continu- 
ation of Dicken’s new story, ‘‘Little Dorrit.’ 
Editor’s Departments are all well filled, as usual, 
and ‘*Mr. Samson’s Shanghai's three days on a 
farm,” a series of comical engravings, will af- 
ford food tor a hearty laugh. The number ends 
with illustrations of the June fashions. This 
is a really excellent issue of this monthly, and 
offers a good opportunity to subscribe. Terms, 
$3 per annum. Harper and Bros. publishers, 


For the Maine Farmer. 

THE MAY TRAINING AT BOWDOIN. 

Mr. Eprror:—As the numerous readers of 
your paper are no doubt more or less interested 
in the important events of the day, I forward 
you the following communication, descriptive 
of the annual celebration of the ‘*‘May Train- 
ing’’ by the students of ‘Old Bowdoin,’’ which 
took place on Saturday, the 17th inst. 

Among the many custom-sanctioned and 
‘‘time-honored’’ institutions of this kind, ob- 
served by the students, no one exeites more in- 
terest than this milito-fantastic parady, since 
it is entered upon by them irrespective of class 
distinctions, and thus the most harmless, unso- 
phisticated Freshman may become as much an 
object of distinction, as the most dignified Sen- 
ior. As the origin of this celebration may not 
be well known to all, we will briefly state it. 

During the administration of Gov. D., be- 
tween the years ‘34 and ’38, a bill was present- 
ed to the State Legislature, requiring all stu- 
dents of the literary institutions of this State, 
who had arrived at the proper age, to perform 
military duty. This bill was signed by the 
Governor, but the opposition to its enforcement 
being so strong, it remained a law but a short 
time, and was soon repealed. After Gov. D. 
returned to Brunswick, his place of residence, 
the following May, the students having chosen 
their officers, marshaled their forces, and parad- 
ed the streets, dressed in the most anomalous 
fantastics, with the arms of all nations, and no 
nation, and much to his annoyance, especially 
displayed themselves before the residence of the 
Ex-Governor. Since that time the training has 
been considered by the students an established 
institution. But to return to the description 
of the ‘*May Training’’ of 56. 

At 3 o’clock P. M. the soldiers were mustered 
in front of King Chapel by the several officers, 
and after the calling of the roll, the line of 
march was formed in the following order :— 

The Commander-in-chief, Mr. E. W. Thomp- 
son, led the van, accompanied by his staff. 
Next came the Artillery, Capt. F. C. Davis, 
commanding. This company, composed of ‘‘six 
feet’’ students, displayed a truly formidable 
military aspect, flanking their gun, which was 
drawn by two horses, in regular marching or- 
der. Following the Artillery were the Chap- 
lain and wife, the former clothed in all the dig- 
nity of his responsible station, not excepting 
the white neckerchief and a towering dickey. 
Immediately in the rear of the Chaplain was 
the music, which consisted of the ‘‘Bath Cornet 
Band,” of sixteen pieces. This band has lately 
been furnished with new instruments, and a 
splendid uniform, and is now justly ranked 
among the first in the State. After the music 
came the Infantry, Capt. E. S. Luce, command- 
ing. The appearance of this company was 
heterogeneous in the extreme. It aparently 
comprised persons of all nations, clothed in 
their respective costumes. In the rear came a 
motley crowd, representing the straggling corps 
which always accompanies an army. Among 
these were personifications of all classes. ‘There 
was the ‘“‘Peak Family,’’ mounted on an anti- 
quated car, drawn by two emaciated specimens 
of superanuated horses, discoursing ‘‘harmoni- 
ous discord’? with their numerous fish horns 
and cow bells. Among other things we saw 
several striking burlesques on the present ridic- 

ulous style of ladies’ wearing apparel. 

Accompanied by music, the army marched 
down Main street, crossed the bridge to Tops- 
ham, and after parading the streets of that 
place, returned, and marching up Main 
street, halted im front of a Daguerreian 
saloon, where the soldiery were ‘‘taken.”’ Re- 
suming the march, they passed through: the 
principal streets of the town, and finally halted 
on the brow of College Hill, where the com- 
mander of Artillery planted the gun and fired 
several salutes, after which the troops marched 
into the college grounds to the place of muster, 
and there listened to a patriotic discourse from 
the Chaplain. 


perfect harmony and decorum. Also the offi- 
cers, who were finely equipped, displayed a 
good knowledge of military tactics. The army 
was disbanded amid the firing of the artillery, 
and the gathered multitude slowly dispersed. 


A Spectator. 
Bowdoin College, May, 1856. 


THE PANAMA RAILROAD ACCIDENT. 

We have been favored with the perusal of a 
letter from Mr. J. P. Folger, of Sidney, who 
was a passenger on the Panama train at the 
time of the dreadful accident, of which we 
gave an account in our last. His account of 
the accident does not materially differ from 
that published. He says :— 
“The car I was in did not smash up, but 
rolled down the hill, and stove a hole in the 
bottom. Six men were caught under it, and 
instantly killed. The engine went on and got 
three large cars, with which it returned, but 
all the wounded could not be got into them,— 
to say nothing of the dead. I went to work, 
as soon asI could get out of the ruins, and 
kept at it nearly three hours, as hard as I ever 
worked in my life, before we got them all out. 
Two little babies I have seen, about six months 
old, who have lost their fathers and mothers. 
One poor woman [ worked over for ten minutes 
to get out, and succeeded by cutting a hole in 
the side of the car, and moving four dead bod- 
ies off from her. I got her out safe, with the 
exception of a frightful gash from her eye to 
her mouth—and if I ever felt like crying, it 
was when she was showering down blessings on 
me, for the services I had rendered her.”’ 
Mr. F. says, ‘“*the number of killed is thought 
to be 75, and the wounded double that, some 
of whom will die before morning.”’ 
Ratroap Accipent. On Wednesday of last 
week, as the train from Portland for Augusta 
was approaching the Brunswick station, owing 
to the misplacement of the switch it ran into 
the train from this city, which was waiting 
upon the turnout. The engine and cars were 
somewhat injured, but fortunately the passen- 
gers escaped without other injury than a few 
bruises. The train was detained about an hour 
by the accident. 








Sreciat Meerinc or Tue Boarp or ALDERMEN. 
At a special meeting of the Board of Aldermen, 
on Monday, the following order was passed :— 

Ordered, That the City Marshal and his 
Deputies be and hereby are authorized and 
directed to prosecute for all violations of an act 
entitled ‘‘An act to restrain and regulate the 
sale of intoxicating liquors, and to prohibit and 
suppress drinking houses and tippling shops.’’ 
Approved April 7, 1856. 

The next regular meeting of the City Council 
is on Saturday, June 7. 


Destructive Fire in Fayerrs. On Saturday 
morning last a fire broke out at the scythe fac- 
tory village, in Fayette, (formerly Underwood’s 
mills,) which destroyed the scythe factory and 
grist-mill, and saw-mill, and also Parker's 
tannery with a large quantity of bark. It 
swept all before it leaving nothing of the shops 
and factories of that busy place but a heap of 
ashes, and turning many people out of employ. 
It is not known how the fire originated. The 


scythe factory belonged to the North Wayne 





Everything was characterized by the most 


GATHERED NEWS FRAGMENTS, &c. 
The Washington Homicide. It is stated by 
the vorrespondent of the Pennsylvania Inquirer 
that Mr. Herbert, M. C., from California, who 
killed the waiter, Keating at Willard’s hotel, 
has given to the widow of the deceased a neat 
house, settled upon hera handsome annuity, 
and provided for the education of her children. 
From Texas. The Galveston News of the 
8th inst. says there have been heavy rains in the 
upper country, causing a rise in the rivers, and 
there isa probability that most of the cotton 
left on the banks of the rivers will come down. 
Accounts from different sections of the State differ 
about the appearance of the growing crops very 
materially. They are undoubtedly backward 
compared with past seasons, but it is too early 
to judge of the result from this fact. The 
season, 80 far, has not been favorable for either 
cotton or corn. 
Large Haul of Stolen Property. The Police 
of Providence, R. I., a few days since, made a 
decent upon the shop of Solomon Pareira, in 
Orange street, and recovered nearly the whole of 
the plate and silver ware recently stolen from 
the house of James A. Rhodes, Esq., and also 
a large quantity of gold and silver watches and 
jewelry, to the amount of at least a thousand 
dollars. 
Death of a Venerable Mechanic. The venera- 
ble William C. Hunneman, extensively known 
asthe builder of fire engines, died at his resi- 
dence in Roxbury on the 10th inst., at the ad- 
vanced age of 86 years and 10 months. 
The ‘Angel Gabriel” convicted. Advices 
from British Guiana to May 3 inform us of the 
trial and conviction of Orr, known hereabouts 
as the ‘“‘Angel Gabriel,’’ for sedition against 
the crown, in having excited the dreadful anti- 
Creole and anti-Catholic riots of the 19th of 
February last. About sixteen of his dupes have 
also been convicted for different crimes, such as 
sedition, riot, robbery and open plunder during 
the confusion. 
Lost Overboard. At sea, on the night of the 
30th of January, 1856, William McFarren, 
seaman, of Orland, Maine, on board the U.S. 
frigate San Jacinto, bound for the East Indies, 
fell from the jibboom into the sea, and was 
drowned. ‘He bore an excellent character in 
the ship,’’ says the official report of the captain. 


Naval Preparations. Norfolk, May 20. There 
was a@ rumor current yesterday, that orders 
had been received at the Gosport Navy Yard, 
to get ready for sea the following vessels: 
Steamer Powhattan, frigate Columbia, and 
sloops-of-war Marion and Dale. , 

‘vom Buenos Ayres. Advices are to April 
1. The Argentine Confederation had abrogated 
all treaties existing between the Confederation 
and the province, but there was no danger of 
war. There was no little agitation on the sub- 
ject of the proposed Anglo-French mediation in 
the State of Plata, and universal desire was ex- 
pressed that France and England should mind 
their own business. The latest advices from 
the Indians represent them as suing for peace. 
Large Propeller. The Philadelphia Ledger 
speaks of a large propeller now building in that 
city, 15 feet in diameter, and weighing ten tuns, 
which is to be brought to Boston,*being designed 
for a yacht steamer of 1500 tuns, building at 
Boston for the Bashaw of Egypt. 
Railroad Accident. Patrick King, a switch- 
man on the Grand Trunk Railroad at the Gor- 
ham Station, had his head badly jammed be- 
tween the bunters of two cars, as he was in the 
act of shackling them, on Monday 9th. He 
lingered until Thursday, when he died. 


Counterfeit Money. Among the odd items 
given in the annual report of the America Tract 
Society, there is one to the effect that during 
the past year that institution received not less 
than $943 10 in broken and counterfeit bills, 
through the contribution box. 


From Lake Superior. The steamer Planet 
arrived at Detroit from Lake Superior on the 
17th, bringing 220 tuns of iron in blooms from 
Marquette for Wyandot. There was no ice in 
the Lake Superior ports, and not sufficient in 
the lake to cause trouble. The steam sawmill 
at Superior City was blown up on the 7th inst. 
Its loss will be severely felt. The news from 
the mines is highly favorable. The propeller 
Manhattan has also arrived at Detroit with 150 
tuns of copper from the Minnesota mine. 

‘ire in Brooks. The mills known as Ellis’ 
Mills, in Brooks, saw mill, grist mill, shingle, 
stave and turning machines, were totally de- 
stroyed by fire on the morning of the 19th inst. 
Loss $3000. 


Becrape Mitts. We are glad to learn that 
M. Chandler and others of this city are about 
commencing operations for the construction of 
a new suit of mills at Belgrade. Here is a first 
rate power, which by a little expenditure of 
means may be made profitable to the proprietors, 
and of great service to the surrounding country. 

It is only six miles from the A. & K. Rail- 
road, with which communication can be had at 
all times by a good road. It would not be a 
very expensive operation to make boat naviga- 
tion from the mills to the Railroad. This could 
be effected by clearing out the stream and build- 
ing a couple of locks. We wish the company 
success. 





Fire at Istanp Ponp. We learn from our 
Portland exchanges that a destructive fire broke 
out on Wednesday morning of last week, at 
Island Pond, Vt. It commenced in the large 
building known as ‘Poor's Block,” and owned 
by John A. Poor, Esq., of Portland, which, 
with its contents, was entirely destroyed. The 
Green Mountain Hotel, and two stores were al- 
so burnt. The loss is estimated at from $25,- 
000 to $30,000. There was an insurance of 
$1200 on Poor's Block. 


Tue Bic Srzamsnir. From foreign papers 
by the last arrival, we learn that the mammoth 
steamship ‘*Great Eastern,’ now building in 
England, is to be launched on Saturday, the 
9th of August next. She is to visit Portland, 
and will be a sight well worth going to behold. 


Arrestep. We learn from the Portland 
Argus that the police of that city arrested two 
young men, named Wm. Palmer and Edwin 
Morrill, a few days since, on suspicion of hav- 
ing stolen a quantity of horse-shoes, (100 lbs., 
or more,) from one of our blacksmiths. They 
were sent to this city for trial. The shoes were 
sold to a Portland blacksmith. 


We noticed in our 











A Five Parr or Carrie. 


old, girthing 7 feet, purchased by Mr. R. Mc- 
Kinney, of this city, for Messrs. Berry, Rich- 
ardson & Co., Bath. They were sold by Brad- 
ford Sawtell, of Sidney. 


Convicrep. The trial of Jos. J. Brown, of 
Isleboro’, for the murder of his wife, was con- 
cluded at Belfast, on Saturday. The case was 
committed to the Jury at half-past three 
o’clock, and in three-quarters of an hour they 
returned with a verdict of “‘guilty of murder 
in the first degree.” 


Notice. Our traveling agent, Mr. S. N. 
Taner, will visit the neighboring Provinces of 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, during the 
present month. He is duly authorized to re- 

















lights. 


New York. 


Seythe Company. No insurance. 


streets, Monday, a fine pair of eattle, six years) 


WASHINGTON NEWS. 
Wasuincton, May 21. The Kansas Investi- 
ting Commission sent, by Gov. Robinson, the 

arge quantity of testimony taken by them, en- 
closed in a sealed package, addreased to the 
Speaker of the House. On Governor Robin- 
son's detention at Lexington, Mo., his wife, at 
his request, continued her journey, At Colum- 
bia, Ohio, she handed the package to the Hon. 
C. K. Watson, who, to-day, delivered it to the 
Speaker privately. The Congressional Com- 
missioners request that the package remain with 
the seal unbroken until their return. This is 
the testimony which the Missourians threat- 
ened to destroy. 

It appears by official documents communicat- 
ed to the House to-day, our government has 
taken efficient measures to prevent traffic in 
Coolies, considering it replete with immoralities, 
revolting and inhuman atrocities strongly re- 
sembling those of the African slave » It 
is not permitted by any treaty, dnd therefore 
illegal ; and Americans in China are warned 
to desist ; otherwise they will not only forfeit 
the protection of this government, but render 
themselves liable to heavy penalties. 

Among the papers is a letter from Mr. 
Crampton, informing Mr. Marcy of the system- 
atic manner in which the-flag and vessels of the 
United States are abused by persons engaged in 
the African slave trade to Cuba. Mr. Marcy 
replies, he will use the information for the 
prosecution of the Americans concerned therein. 


New York, May 20. (Tribune Washington 
correspondence ) The Cabinet sat to-day until 
44 o'clock, deliberating upon the answer of the 
British Government. It will meet again to- 
morrow morning, which is an unusual proceed- 
ing. The character of the reply divests the issue 
of any threatening consequences, except those 
necessarily resulting from a suspension of 
friendly intercourse between the two Govern- 
ments at peace, if the dismissal takes place. 
The paper is uncommonly adroit and ably put. 
Much labor has been expended on it. The 
British Government now distinctly disavows 
having entertained any intention to violate our 
municipal laws or outrage our national sover- 
eignty. It is undersood in diplomatic circles 
that Vir. Crampton will leave the country im- 
mediately after receiving his passports, and 
carry the Secretary and other members of his 
Legation with him, not included in our dismis- 
sal, his object being to close the embassy entire- 
ly, and thus emphasise the suspension of inter- 
course. 

(Herald correspondence.) Gen. Gadsden has 
arrived at New Orleans from Mexico. He 
brings with him an important postal treaty, 
one of the provisions of which is, that Mexico 
and the United States shall pay $75,000 each 
per annum, towards paying the expense of steam 
communication between the two countries along 
the Gulf of Mexico. He also endeavored to 
—- a commercial treaty. 

‘he Cabinet were in session a long time to- 
day. Clarendon’s reply to Marey was one of 
the subjects before them. I am informed they 
came to no determination in Crampton’s case. 
There are various matters in Clarendon’s reply 
which are entirely new to our Government, and 

lace the difficulty in another shape altogether. 
t will be some days before the matter is dis- 
posed of. 


Wasutncton, May 21. The reply of Lord 
Clarendon, April 30,to Mr. Marcy thus con- 
cludes: The undersigned has now had the satis- 
faction of communicating to the Government of 
th@ United States the statement and declarations 
of Her Majesty's consuls at Cincinnati, Philadel- 
phia and New York, as to the conduct imputed 
them. The Government of the United States 





Frou Havana, New York, May 22. Tho 
steamer Quaker City arrived at midnight from 
Mobile and Havana. She brings dates from 
the latter port to the 18th. There were rumors 
in Havana that the Spanish government are to 
fit out immediately at that port an expedition to 
to Costa Rica, to operate against 
alker, in Nicaragua, and that a distinguished 
Spanish officer had already been despatched to 
the scene of future action. 
It was further rumored that Vera Cruz was 
to be blockaded and bombarded by Spanish 
forces, in order to enforce the payment of cer- 
tain claims due from Mexico to the Spanish 
government. 

This movement, it is said, is to proceed im- 
a and the unusual activity prevailing 
among the Spanish men of war in Havana in 

tting ready for sea, would to give cre- 

to the rumor. 

New Yorx. May 23. The Herald's corres- 
pondent gives the following news corroborative 
of that brought by the Quaker City: The last 
steamer that sailed from Havana for Aspinwall, 
took out as passenger, Brig. Gen. M——. He 
has orders to present himself to Gen. Mora, and 
offer the sympathies of Spain. 1 have been in- 
formed that money, arms, and ammunition will 
be landed at San Juan, if the Costa Ricans are 
in need of them. The General embarked under 
a feigned name. The Spanish government has 
determined to send a small fleet to Vera Cruz. 
consisting of two steamers, two frigates, and 
several brigs. The steamers are now coaling, 
and every thing is being made ready with all due 
precautions to secresy. - The vessels will leave 
this port singly, in order not to attract atten- 
tion. This squadron is intended to overawe 
the Mexican Government, and make them pay 
the indemnities due Spanish subjects for losses 
sustained during the war of independence. The 
present rulers have refused the settlement, be- 
cause it was concluded with Santa Anna. 





Accipent on York anpD Cumpertanp Rat- 
roap. Edward Phinney, who was acting as 
ey | brakeman on the freight train of the 
Y. & C. R. Road on Tuesday, came near losing 
his life by coming in contact with a bridge be- 
tween Gorham and Buxton Centre. He was 
standing — the top of a box car, and for 
reasons unknown, he continued to stand until 
knocked down by the bridge. There was suf- 
ficient room, between the bridge and the top of 
the car for him to have sonal under unhurt if 
he had sat down. He was taken to Gorham, 
where Dr. Houghton was called, who dressed 
the wounds upoa his head, which were of rather 
a serious nature. The Doctor accompanied 
him to Saccarappa, his place of residence. He 
was quite comfortable at night, and it is thought 
he is not fatally injured. 

{Portland Argus, 22d inst. 

Sravck py Licuryinc. During the thunder 
squall yesterday afternoon the house occupied 
by Mr. Chas. H. Holland, on the corner of 
Waterville and Sherbrooke streets, was struck 
by lightning. The fluid first took effect on the 
chimney, then glanced to the roof, and passing 
through followed down a rafter and came out 
again at the eaves, from which it took the tin 
water conductor to the ground, and passing 
thence into the cellar, knocked over a sink, but 
did no other damage. A boy who stood har- 
nessing a horse within three feet of the water 
conductor, experienced no other effect than a 
slight benumbing sensation, nor was the horse 
injured. Inside the house, the folks scarcely 
knew that it had been struck. 

[Portland Advertiser, 21st. 





Bopy Focnp. The Lewiston Advocate says that 











had been led to suppose the law and sovereign 
rights of the United States had not been respect- 
ed by Her Majesty’s government, and, relying 
upon evidence they deemed to be trustworthy, 
they believed that the law and those rights had 
been infringed by British agents. If such had 
been the case, the government of the United 
States would have been entitled to demand, 
and her Majesty’s government would not have 
hesitated to afford the most ample satisfaction ; 
for no discredit can attach to the frank admis- 
sion and complete reparation of an unquestion- 
able wrong. Her Majesty’s government un- 
equivocally disclaims any intention either to in- 
fringe the law, or to disregard the policy, or 
not to respect the sovereign rights of the United 
States ; and the government of the United States 
will now, for the first time, learn that Her 


on Monday evening, 19th, Mr. Oliver Maxwell, 
while crossing the river, discovered a singular 
object floating on the water near the falls. It 
was soon discovered to be the body ofa man. 
The alarm was given, and the body was caught 
and towed ashore on the west side of the river, 
a short distance below the bridge. Coroner 
Brooks was called, who took charge of the 
corpse; and on Tuesday morning an inquest 
wus held. From the fucts elicited, it became ap- 
parent that it was the body of Ward Putnam, 
who committed suicide by leaping from the rail- 
road bridge on the night of the 30th of Decem- 
ber last. He was about 33 years of age, of in- 
temperate habits, whigh, together with a jeal- 
ousy of his wife, caused temporary insanity. 
The Jury rendered a verdict in accordance with 
the above facts. 








Majesty’s Minister at Washington, and Her 
Majesty’s Consuls at New York, Philadelphia 
and Cincinnati, solemnly affirm that they have 
not committed any of the acts that have been 
—— to them. 

The government of the United States will 
now also, for the first time, have an opportuni- 
ty of weighing the declarations of four gentle- 
men of unimpeached honor and _ integrity, 
against evidence upon which no reliance saga 
to be placed. The undersigned cannot but ex- 
press, as the earnest hope of Her Majesty's gov- 
ernment, that these explanations and assuran-f 
ces may prove satisfactory to the government 0 
the United States, and effectually remove any 
misapprehension which may have hitherto ex- 
isted, and he cannot doubt but that such a re- 
sult will afford as much pleasure to the govern- 
ment of the United States as to that of Her 
Majesty, by putting an end to the difference 
which has been deeply regretted by Her Maj- 
esty’s government; for there are no two countries 
which are bound by stronger ties, and by high- 
er considerations, than the United States and 
Great Britan, to maintain unbroken the rela- 
tions of perfect cordiality and friendship. 

Signed, CLARENDON. 

New York, May 21. (From Washington 
correspondent of Courier and Enquirer.) There 
will be further correspondence here with Mr. 
Crampton, on facts alleged in the Earl of Clar- 
endon’s dispatch of May 38. The correspond- 
ence will be friendly and apologetic in tone, 
and an amicable arrangement is certain. The 
correspondence between Clayton and Crampton 
continues without reconciliation or a prospect 
of any. 

(Herald correspondence.) The Cabinet were 
in session again this morning, but nothing was 
accomplished in the Crampton case, as the Ad- 
ministration find it extremely difficult, since the 
receipt of Lord Clarendon’s reply, it being so 
mild in its tone and temper, to take positive 
and decided action. It does not refuse, as has 
been stated, to recall Crampton, but discusses 
the question at considerable length. 


Wasuincton, May 22. The treaty between 
the United States and Dominica has been re- 
ceived at the State Department, and only waits 
an op ortunity to be considered. It is said 
there are no peculiarly striking features in it ; 
that it merely contains the usual provisions 
relative to commerce and amity. 

The correspondence between Mr. Clayton and 
Mr. Crampton relative to the question of ver- 
acity between them, regarding certain posses- 
sions in Central America, is still in progress. 
The latter, 1t is said, has enlisted the services 
of a distinguished American friend in order to 
compromise the difficulty. 

In the absence of information as to what 
course the Government will take, distinguished 
gentlemen who are engaged in an effort to pre- 
vent his dismissal incline to the opinion that 
delay is favorable to him, and that, at most, 
there will merely be a suspension of diplomatic 
functions till further advices from don ; 
while others still insist that he will be dismissed. 


MiracuLovs Preservation or THE Lirs or A 
|Somnamauntst. Miss Ann G. Kilgore, a young 
|lady from Mercer, Maine, who is at Medfield, 
Mass., on a visit, last night about 12 o'clock, 
left the house of her friends in a state of som- 
nambulism, and walked off a high embankment 
intoa pond near by. Her shrieks brought to 
her assistance a young man by the name of 
Daniel D. Curtis, who chanced to be passing 
who plunged into the water and rescued her 
from drowning, and took her immediately to 
her friends. Dr. Gallop was called and succeed- 
ed in resuscitating her, and she is now doing 
well. ‘Too much praise cannot be bestowed up- 
on Mr. Curtis for risking his own life to save 
Miss Kilgore. [Boston Traveller, 23d. 





Tue Exuistuent Dispute. The National In- 
telligencer mentions that the reply of Lord Clar- 
endon to Mr. Marcy’s dispatch of Dec. 28, has 
been received by our govornment, and adds : 

‘Rumor adds, likewise—we are pleased to 
learn, but how truly we are, of course, unable 
to say—that the reply of the British Cabinet, 
while they decline acceding to the American 
demand for the recall of Mr. Crampton, adduces 
a mass of testimony not before known to our 
government, anda variety of elucidating cir- 
cumstances and facts tending very much to 
mitigate the gravity of the offence charged 
against the British Minister, and altogether pre- 
senting so softened a view of the case as to 
justify our government in not only not insisting 
on the expulsion of the offending Minister, but 
accepting the expressed regret of the British 
government for its unintentional offence as a 
sufficient reparation for the disrespectful act we 
have complained of.’’ ‘-— 

This statement of the Intelligencer coincides 
with information received from other sources in 
Washington, and may be regarded as pretty 
nearly correct. 








Burnine or rue St. Lovis Hosrrrar. The 
St. Louis papers gives full particulars of the 

tial burning of the city hospital on the 15th 
inst. There were about ninety-six patients in 
the institution, and it wasn to use force 
to save some of the lunatics from the terrible 
death which threatened them. All the luna- 
tics and all the sick patients were saved, with 
the exception of a lunatic by the name of 
Jose, who after being taken out, rushed fran- 
tically into the burning building in spite of 
the efforts of a gentleman, who was severely 
burned trying to detain him, and perished. The 
lower stories of the building were saved. The 
entire loss is estimated at $50,000, on which 
there is $35,000 insurance. The cost of the 
structure, which was a very fine one, was $160,- 
000. It is believed that the fire was the'work 
of an incendiary. 

From Jamaica. Baltimore, May 20. The 
New Orleans papers of Wednesday last con- 
tain Jamaica dates to the 29th ult. The Jamaica 
pa fess to have advices from SanJuan 
that Gen. Walker had attempted an attack on 
Greytown, when the British frigate Eurydice 


Gen. Molina is preparing a protest on behalf had fired on him, killing twenty-six of his men. 


of Costa Rica, against the recognition of the 
Nicaraguan Minister. 

The Cabinet deliberations concerning Mr. 
Crampton’s dismissal were concluded yesterday. 


New York, May 26. (Tribane correspond- 
ence.) Mr. Crampton, the British Minister, 
will receive his dismissal to-morrow ; also the 
Consuls. Dispatches will go by the next steam- 
er to Mr. Dallas, announcing that the President, 
upon the international question, would perhaps 
have been satisfied with Lord Clarendon’s last 
dispatch, but on other points he is s0 decided 
that Marcy’s dispatch will be likely to cause a 
sensation in England. It is believed that Cramp- 
ton has authority to give, and will give, im- 
mediately on his dismissal, such orders to the 
British squadron in the West Indies as will most 
likely lead to a sudden collision. The President 
Po ape ey sending @ message to Congress on 
this subject to-morrow. 

Mr. Sumner continues comfortable, though 
he is somewhat Boo: and —., The call 
u him have innumerable. Every 7 
ber of the diplomatic corps has tendered 





ceive subscriptions and moneys for the Farmer. 


attention. 
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Ivcenpiarism, On the night of the 17th the 
large steam mill, 100 x 60 feet in Pleasant -, 
belonging to om be -_ — tb nl = 
the buildin er with mu 
erty pred it was totally destroyed ; the 
engine house and contents by the vigorous 
forts of the firemen was almost unin- 
jured, there not having been sufficient heat in it 
even to affect the et! Loss $1600, no in- 
surance. [Brunswick elegraph. 


The family of Mr. 








gatu or A Baru Man. 
Pe in Oliver of this place, on Saturday last 
received a letter dated Port Oxford, Cone. 
March 14th, conveying the sad tidings of ” 
death of Lewellyn W. Oliver, or rhe 
Benjamin Oliver. His age was 25 years. oo 
letter states that young Oliver was shot by 


. . the 
Indians in their attack on Tvs on the 25th of 


Tribune. 





February last. [Ba 
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